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The President’s Message 


ak A NUMBER of years the Councu. News Lerrer has well 

served its purpose as the offieiai publication of the Interna- 
tional Couneil for Exceptional Children. It has been the prin- 
cipal medium of contact between the officers and the members, 
carrying the important announcements and news items of the or- 
ganization. The feeling has been growing, however, that the 
time has now arrived when it should serve a much broader pur- 
pose. Such a request, coming as it does, when interest in the work 
of the Council is on the inerease, is most timely, and the execu- 
tive officers are pleased to be in a position to comply with the 
wishes of the members. 


A few of the principal requests that have been made are for: 
more issues yearly; more news about the activities of the Council 
and of the chapters throughout the United States and Canada; 
information about valuable experiments being conducted in 
special edueation; and, especially, articles prepared by recognized 
authorities, dealing with the edueation of exceptional children. 


In accordance with these suggestions, the board of directors in 
session at Toronto voted to replace the Counci, News Lerrer with 
the International Counci. for Exceptional Children Review. The 
Council was fortunate in being able to secure Mr. Harley Z. 
Wooden as editor. To collaborate with him, an advisory board 
of seven regional editors, three from Canada and four from the 
United States, have been appointed, thus assuring representation 
from every section of these two countries. 

For the present fiseal year, the new publication will appear 
three times: namely, in May, October, and February. All details of 
organization and collection of materials for the first issue have 
had to be completed within the short space of three months. Never- 
theless, the task has been accomplished, and the first number of 
the Counci. Review, for which there is no need of apology, is here- 
with presented to you. The editors, however, hope to improve the 
succeeding numbers materially through your aetive co-operation. 
This ean best be done by each member keeping the editorial staff 
informed of news and information essential to the greatest suc- 
cess and usefulness of this publication. 


G. ELMORE REAMAN, 
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The Toronto Meeting 


By Charles M. Elliott 


tee CANADIAN friends ably main- 
tained the reputation for hospi- 
tality and efficiency which they estab- 
lished on the occasion of a previous 
meeting of the International Council 
in Toronto. The committee on local 
arrangements, headed by Vice-Presi- 
dent G. E. Reaman, and ably assisted 
by Miss Helen De Laporte, Miss Jane 
Little, and many others, seems to have 
anticipated everything necessary to the 
suecess of the convention. The splen- 
did attendance of Canadian teachers, 
and other citizens, at every session 
demonstrated their keen interest in the 
problems of the handicapped child. 

The theme of the conference was, 
Special Education in a Changing 
World, and the rich program present- 
ed reflected great credit upon the in- 
dustry and thoughtful planning of the 
President, Miss May Bryne. In her 
presidential address, Miss Bryne pre- 
sented, Trends in Special Education, 
from its first introduction into the pub- 
lie schools down to the present time. 
She traced the slow growth of the 
movement during the earlier years, be- 
ginning with the establishment of 
classes for the deaf in Boston in 1869, 
and the more rapid development dur- 
ing the past two decades. She called 
attention to the various new move- 
ments which have appeared in recent 
years and the consequent modifieca- 
tions in method and procedure. Alto- 
gether this address served as an excel- 
lent background for the discussions 
which were to follow. 

A notable characteristic of this meet- 
ing was the many-sidedness of the pro- 
gram. Psychiatrists, psychologists, 
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physicians, social workers, school ad- 
ministrators, specialists in the various 
fields of work with the handicapped, 
nurses, and elassroom teachers all 
brought their contributions to bear up- 
on the problems under consideration. 


The morning of Thursday was taken 
up by registration and visitation of To- 
ronto schools. The afternoon session 
was opened by an address of weleome 
by His Worship, Mayor W. J. Stewart 
of Toronto, and was followed by the 
president’s address. At 4:30 the dele- 
gates were given a reception and tea 
with the Toronto City Council as hosts. 

The Thursday evening program con- 
sisted of a report from The World’s 
Federation of Educational Associations 
by Dr. C. C. Goldring, and a most in- 
teresting address by Dr. Frederick L. 
Patry on the subject, What is Mental 
Hygiene? How May We Promote It? 
In this address Dr. Patry pointed out 
a number of principles based upon 
common sense as well as upon scientific 
research which are essential to normal, 
healthy and happy mental life. 

Perhaps the most outstanding ses- 
sion of the conference was that of Fri- 
day morning. This consisted of a sym- 
posium on, The Philosophy of Special 
Education. The program was opened 
by Dr. Charles Seott Berry on, The 
Philosophy Underlying the Education 
of all Children Deviating from the 
Normal Child. We emphasized the fact 


“that since it is the aim and responsibili- 


ty of the publie schools to educate all 
the children of all the people, the cur- 
riculum of the schools must be broad, 
varied, and flexible enough to provide 
every individual child with the type 
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of education best suited to his needs. 
After reviewing the arguments both 
for and against special education for 
the handicapped, he reached the con- 
clusion that, while providing such op- 
portunities is both commendable and 
profitable to society, the fundamental 
object is neither an investment nor 
charity, but simply the discharging of 
a social obligation. 

Dr. Berry was followed by Dr. Elise 
Martens who presented the ease for the 
gifted child. Dr. Martens pointed out 
that there are in every community 
many children of superior mentality 
who are allowed to drift along in 
school, never being given the opportu- 
nity to exercise to the full the powers 
they possess, and consequently never 
attaining to their greatest possibilities 
of development. She urged that since 
these are the children from whom we 
_ must expect the leadership of the fu- 
ture, the schools should give special at- 
tention to their needs. 

The Philosophy of Education for the 
Physically Handicapped, was interest- 
ingly discussed by Dr. H. E. Amoss, 
who developed his subject by the con- 
sideration of the following problems: 

1. Should handicapped 
children be provided wiih special edu- 
cational facilities? 

2. Should the work of 


physically 


edueating 


the physically handicapped be under- 
taken by state authorities or local 
schools? 

3. What cooperation should exist 


hetween the department of edueation 
and the department of health in earing 
for the physically handicapped ? 

4. How should pupils be selected 
for classes of physically handicapped 
children ? 

5. Can equal opportunity and priv- 
ilege be extended throughout a state 
or provincial area? 
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6. What courses of study should be 
pursued by physically handicapped 
children? 

The speaker considered both sides of 
these questions and the conclusions ar- 
rived at were both logical and construe- 
tive. 

Several other outstanding papers 
bearing on the philosophy of special 
edueation as applied to the instruction 
and eare of individual types of excep- 
tional children were presented. Ex- 
tracts from these, I understand, are 
quoted elsewhere in this issue, conse- 
quently, I shall not take the space to 
review them here. 

The principal event of Friday after- 
noon was a panel discussion on the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Is the plan of segregation gener- 
ally adopted the best type of organi- 
zation for the education of: 

a. mentally retarded children? 
b. gifted children? 

2. Is the publie justified in spend- 

ing publie money for the education of: 


a. physieally handicapped  chil- 
dren? 

b. mentally handicapped chil- 
dren? 

ce. children with two or more 
handicaps? 


Members of the panel were Dr. 
Charles Seott Berry, Dr. Meta Ander- 
son, Miss Alice Metzner, Dr. Elise Mar- 
tens, Dr. H. E. Amoss, Dr. J. E. W. 
Wallin, and Dr. Robert H. Gault. 
While each member showed a_ broad 
understanding of subjects under dis- 
cussion, perhaps the major part of the 
suecess of the program was due to the 
masterly way in which the various 
speakers were kept to the point and 
within time limits by the chairman, 
Dr. Helen MaeMurechy. 


(Continued on page 9) 


























George Elmore Reaman 


pagan Elmore Reaman, M. A., B. Paed., Ph. D., education- 
ist, consulting psychologist, author, and lecturer, was born 
on a farm in York County, Ontario, some twelve miles north of 
Toronto. He attended high school at Richmond Hill, Ontario, 
passing his Pass Matriculation at fourteen and his Honour at 
sixteen. He entered Victoria College, University of Toronto, in 
1907 and graduated with honours in modern languages in 1911. 
The following year was spent in travel and study in Europe and 
he returned to take his Masters Degree from the University of 
Toronto in English and Germanic Philology. In 1916, McMaster 
University granted him an ad eundem gradum degree of Master 
of Arts, and in 1917, he completed his teachers training at the 
faculty of education, Queen’s University, where he received the 
degree of Bachelor of Paedagogy. His postgraduate study was 
done at Cornell University in education and psychology in which 
he was granted in 1920, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Dr. Reaman’s professional experience was obtained while 
serving as moderns master at Moose Jaw College, Saskatchewan 
and at Woodstock College, Ontario. He also served as educa- 
tional director of the Young Men’s Christian Association of To- 
ronto, and as editor for the Macmillan Company of Canada. In 
1925 he was selected to establish and to act as superintendent of 
the Ontario Training School for Boys at Bowmanville, and sue- 
ceeded in making it an outstanding adjustment school. At the 
present time, he is principal of the Glen-Lawrence School, To- 
ronto, and is doing private work as a consulting psychologist. 


Besides numerous magazine contributions, Dr. Reaman is the 
author of several books, including English for New-Canadians; 
The New Citizen; Our Canada; English Grammar for New-Canadi- 
ans; and Child Guidance for Parents and Teachers. Last year he 
conducted some very successful broadcasts on the subject of edu- 
eation and child psychology, and recently he received appointment 
to the advisory editorial board of the Junior Home. 


The latest honor to come to Dr. Reaman was accorded him at 
the recent convention of the International Council for Exception- 
al Children, at which time he was unanimously elected to the 
presidency of this organization—D. E. H. 
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The Responsibility of the Public 
Schools for the Education 
of the Deaf Child 


By Caroline A. Yale 


(This paper was prepared for publication early in 
1933 just a few months before Miss Yale’s death.) 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOL system of 

this country in its early develop- 
ment made no provision for deaf chil- 
dren. 

In 1817 the American Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb was founded in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. Its name implied 
all too plainly the prevalent belief in 
regard to this class of children. It was 
supposed that asylum care was needed, 
and that a single centre would be suf- 
ficient to provide for all the ‘‘deaf and 
dumb’’ children in the country. The 
name of the same school today omits 
the words, ‘‘asylum’’ and ‘‘dumb’’, 

Now with but few exceptions each 
state has its own school or schools for 
its deaf children. In some of the larg- 
er states there several boarding 
schools, and day schools in increasing 
numbers. It is the publie school’s re- 
sponsibility for the education of the 
deaf child which we are to consider. 

The first day school for the deaf was 
established in Boston in 1869. In a 
recent list of one hundred twenty such 
schools, we find that seventy-eight con- 
tain twenty or less pupils each. 

In not a few eases these classes in 
the public schools were organized to 
give lip reading to a small group of 
children whose hearing had been im- 
paired after speech was acquired, or 
who were but slightly deaf. No one 
could doubt the wisdom of this plan. 


are 
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However, when to these groups were 
added children who never heard, this 
single teacher had been given a task 
quite impossible of accomplishment. 
More grades with more teachers should 
be established. Some of these children 
could undoubtedly, with special teach- 
ing, continue their work in the regular 
grades. 

A boy of eight with imperfect hear- 
ing was enrolled in one of the primary 
schools of a New England town. All 
was apparently going well when the 
mother surprised the boy’s teacher by 
announcing that, ‘‘So long as he is 
deaf, his place of course, is in a school 
for the deaf.’’ When she repeated this 
statement to the principal of the near- 
by school for the deaf, she was advised 
that before such a decision was reached, 
it would be well to know the extent of 
the boy’s deafness. On examination it 
proved to be very slight. He was giv- 
en i short course of lessons in lip read- 
ing while continuing his work in the 
public schools. He graduated from col- 
lege and has lived his life and follow- 
ed his profession with apparently lit- 
tle limitation. 

The teacher of a grade in a city 
school reported to the supervisor of 
special classes that a certain boy, ‘‘be- 
longed with feeble-minded children,’’ 
and urged that he should at once be 
placed in such a group. The supervis- 
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or on examination of the boy said, ‘‘I 
think he is hard of hearing, and should 
be sent to a school for such children.’’ 
The transfer was made at once to a 
school for the deaf. After completing 
the course there, he entered high school. 
His high ranks won him a scholarship 
at a scientific school of the highest 
type where he was an honor student. 
Not infrequently he was asked to act 
as tutor for backward classmates. In 
these two eases the responsibility of 
the public school was to properly place 
these boys. 

In recent years, in many of our cities, 
classes have been formed in the pub- 
lie schools to give instruction in lip 
reading to children needing such help. 
That is surely well, but it is question- 
able in the minds of some whether it is 
wise to place in these classes pupils of 
all types of deafness. Especially is it 
questionable when the language of the 
families to which they belong is non- 
English. 


In the best organized of the board- 


ing schools, the use of English outside 
the class room is that of an English 
speaking home, and this is an immense 
help to the pupil in his understanding 
and use of English. 

In the manufacturing cities and vil- 
lages of some sections of our country, a 
day school of ten or twenty pupils may 
come from homes in only two or three 
of which English is used. Some of the 
more intelligent of these non-English 
speaking families realize this and on 
that account ask for boarding school 
eare for their children. 

Undoubtedly, there are cases in 
which much good results from the close 
relation of home and day school, but it 
is as true that in not a few eases the in- 
fluence of the life of our boarding 
schools works quite as great a trans- 
formation in the child. 
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If the day school’s locality and or- 
ganization are well suited to their task, 
there can be no doubt of their great 
value. It will be recalled that Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell was a warm 
advocate of the day school, but—above 
all else—he was a whole-hearted ad- 
voeate of ‘‘speech for the deaf,’’ and 
the form of school organization which 
accomplished most in that direction was 
for that reason the best. 





THE TORONTO MEETING 


(Continued from page 5) 


The Council dinner took place on Fri- 
day evening in Convention Hall of the 
Royal York Hotel, with Dr. G. E. Rea- 
man acting as toastmaster. The address 
was given by Mr. E. D. MacPhee who 
spoke upon the subject, As Others See 
Us. The way Mr. MacPhee sees schools 
and teachers might make one suspect 
that he had been kept after school some 
time when the other boys were playing 
ball or going swimming. He charged 
the schools and teachers with inertia 
and inefficiency on the ground that 
they failed to introduce new ideas, and 
contrasted them with business execu- 
tives, especially with those engaged ini 
his particular field, the manufacture of 
ladies’ underwear. He seemed to fail 
to see that a thing is not necessarily 
good just because it is new nor yet 
bad because it is old. He further ap- 
peared to lose sight of the fact that in- 
dustry usually changes styles not to 
improve the product, but to stimulate 
sales. But criticism is good for us if 
for no other reason than that it tends 
to shock us out of our complacency. 

The principal address of Saturday 
morning was upon the subject, The De- 
troit Experiment in Glandular Treat- 
ment of Retarded Children, by Dr. 


(Continued on page 25) 








* HILE dyslalia and stuttering 

are more common types of 
speech defect, there are defects due to 
reduction in auditory acuity, or deaf- 
ness. Some children do not hear the 
high-pitched sounds as well as they 
hear lower notes. In such cases lisp- 
ing on s and z, ch and j, sh and zh 
are often found. Oftentimes such 
cases show an inability to distinguish 
between the word ‘circus’ as ordinarily 
spoken, and its substitute ‘thirkuth’ as 
spoken with a lisp... . 

‘‘Even the accumulation of wax in 
the ears is sufficient to blur auditory 
perceptions and lead to speech inac- 
euracies. . . . Children whose rate of 
development is slow, due to severe 
childhood illnesses, birth injury, gland- 
ular disturbance and the like often do 
not respond to ordinary methods of 
speech correction and become special 
problems in speech pathology. 

“‘Dyslexias are being called to the 
attention of the speech worker with 
increasing frequency. Children who 
are slow in learning to read, learning 
to spell, and learning to talk, present 
a special educational problem for the 
teacher of remedial reading. These 
children must usually be taught to 
master the technique of reading 
through the alphabetic method, letter 
by letter, syliable by syllable and 
sound-unit by wnit. The modern rapid, 
flash-card system is too difficult for 
them. They must also employ kinaes- 
thetic and muscular-impressions of the 
words, through tracing and writing 
frequently, to strengthen the weak au- 
ditory and visual images.’’ 

—Sara Stinchfield Hawk. 
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Excerpts from Convention Addresses 


‘“‘T refer to... certain new devices 
in the field of the education of the 
blind; such as the talking book, the 
printing visagraph and the dictaphone. 
... Foreign language material may be 
read into the dictaphone for reprodue- 
tion by the pupil at his leisure. The 
dictaphone is also used for the dicta- 
tion of future reference materials. 

‘The talking books are recorded on 
victrola records, which run from twen- 
ty to twenty-five minutes on each side. 
It is estimated that by using them, 
blind children will be able to cover 
reading matter three to five times as 
fast as they do now by means of the 
Braille system. 

‘‘The printing visagraph is used the 
least frequently of all as it is prohibi- 
tive in price at the present time. In 
ease the price is modified or budgets 
greatly increased, it gives promise of 
becoming a most valuable aid. By 
means of this instrument a printed page 
or diagram can be enlarged and put 
into raised form by the use of the. 
principle of the photo electric cell... . 
It will enable the blind to read raised 
drawings and ink print copy with a 
considerable degree of facility. ... 

—May E. Bryne. 
* * * * 

‘‘In contrast to the results of pitui- 
tary treatment, the cases of thyroid 
deficiency have shown a definite, if 
not spectacular improvement. The ef- 
fect of treatment can be measured by 
estimation of three separate factors: 
(1) physical condition, (2) progress in 
school, (3) intelligence quotient. Of 
the 347 cases of pure thyroid deficiency 
that have been under continuous treat- 
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ment for one year or more, 340 showed 
definite improvement in their general 
physical conditions with alterations of 
the special signs of thyroid deficiency, 
if they were present. In the ecretinoid 
type there was increased growth rate, 
occasionally doubling the normal 
growth rate at the child’s age. There 
was marked increased activity, both 
physical and mental, improved co-or- 
dination, disappearance of the excessive 
subeutaneous infiltration, inereased 
alertness in the facial appearance, cor- 
rection of the anemia and other im- 
provements. In the forme fruste type 
there was marked stabilization of the 
nervous over-activity, increased appe- 
tite with corresponding gain in normal 
weight, decreased fatigableness, and in- 
creased attention span... 


—Carleton James Marinus. 
7 * a ~ 


oe 


... by interposing an instrumental 
aid—the Gault Teletactor—we are now 
able to bring the stimuli of 
speech to bear upon our vibro-tactile 
organs many thousand times as inten- 
sively as they can be received through 
the finger resting directly upon the 
head or larynx of a speaker. It is 
thus that the finger has become super- 
ior to the eye as an agent for diserim- 
inating many important characteristics 
of speech. In other words the vibro- 
tactile senses are now, more fully than 
ever before, compensations or substi- 
tutes for hearing... . 


varied 


“‘It is enough to say here of the Tele- 
tactor that it is constructed on the or- 
der of a telephone outfit with the ad- 
dition of powerful amplification. There 
is a highly sensitive microphone to 
take up the vibrations that correspond 
to the speaker’s speech. These vibra- 
tions are amplified and carried on to a 
vibrating unit (corresponding to the 
ear-piece of your telephone apparatus) 
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or to any number of them up to forty 
as may be needed. The vibro-tactile 
organs resting upon this unit receive 
the vibrations and thus as many as for- 
ty persons at once may be brought in- 
directly through the instrument into 
contact with the speaker’s voice. ... 

—Robert H. Gault. 

7 + * ~ 

‘It is not the business of the teach- 
er to fit pupils with glasses nor to pro- 
vide medieal attention for the running 
ears of a neighborhood. ... And a good 
half of all the teaching problems and 
all the behavior problems of the school 
room are due to physical disabilities, 
many of which have never received 
adequate medical attention. If the 
medical services would accept the re- 
sponsibility of sending all children to 
school with a sound brain structure, 
acute sense organs and healthy bodies 
the majority of the teacher’s worries 
would disappear. 

‘*Medieal science seems to have alto- 
gether outstripped medical organiza- 
tion which continues to funetion in 
much he same fashion as did the edu- 
cational services of a century ago— 
largely a matter of private practice 
and private arrangement between prin- 
cipel and client with here and there 
semi-charitable and semi-state institu- 
tions. When medical service accepts 
specific responsibility for the healthy 
birth and uprearing of every child in 
a neighborhood in the same way that 
edueation service has accepted definite 
responsibility for his training then 
there can be real co-operation. 

—Harry Amoss. 
~ * 7 * 

‘‘What is lost sight of is the fact 
that society is not making an invest- 
ment but discharging an obligation, in 
providiing for its most helpless member 
the care, treatment, and training he re- 
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quires. Our social heritage which has 
eome down to us through the toil, suf- 
fering, and sacrifice of countless gener- 
ations is the common possession of us 
all. 

“‘By what right shall we deny the 
humbjest member of society the oppor- 
tunity to enter into this priceless heri- 
tage to the fullest extent of his limited 
capacity? For it is his heritage as well 
as ours. His ancestors as well as ours 
struggled and sacrificed that their 
children might have in greater meas- 
ure that security and opportunity for 
development that man has ever craved. 
Now, for the first time in the history of 
the world, there is an abundance for 
all. And the debt of gratitude that we 
owe the past for what we now enjoy 
ean only be repaid by giving to every 
child the opportunity to enter into his 
social heritage to the limit of his ea- 
pacity.’’ 

—Charles Seott Berry. 
* * * * 

‘« . . no child should be excluded 
from school as untrainable or inedu- 
eable without a fair probationary trial, 
except idiots and the lowest grade im- 
beciles. We must show at least this 
much consideration for the child and 
for his parents and relatives. We can- 
not as public officials condemn any one 
to educational neglect and social os- 
tracism without giving him his ‘day 
in court’. 

‘« , . to exclude a child because his 
I. Q. falls below fifty is to deprive a 
defenseless being of his rights on the 
basis of insufficient evidence. In the 
first place, the I. Q.’s of low-grade 
children, particularly when based on 
verbal intelligence tests, are frequently 
unreliable and misleading, because of 
language and other handicaps to which 
these cases are subject. Their Binet 
I. Q.’s often prove to be lower than the 
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ratings obtained from other types of 
tests, particularly tests of practical ac- 
complishment. In the second place, no 
evidence exists that I. Q. fifty sharply 
separates trainable or teachable chil- 
dren from those who are untrainable 
or unteachable. .. . 


—J. E. W. Wallin. 
* * * * 

‘*.. we should realize that mind and 
body do not operate in separate com- 
partments. Each person reacts as a 
total unit. Mind, body, conscience and 
instinetive-emotional factors and com- 
ponents are all integrated and so inex- 
tricably knit into the total fabrie of 
the personality that any act of behavior 
contains each of these components in 
varying degree. The well-integrated 
personality is one who thinks, feels, 
and acts harmoniously. .. . 

**Children with probelms of behavior 
should be conceived as products of the 
home, school, and community. They 
are a dynamic component of the vari- 
ous human institutions and persons 
with whom they have come in contact. 
These children should be considered, 
not as a foreign body fighting against 
the school and society, but as a real 
part and product of them... . 


‘*. . . it is perhaps trite to remind 
you that children with behavior prob- 
lems need such actions interpreted 


rather than judged... .’’ 


—Frederick L. Patry. 
- * * * 

‘‘There is no clear cut and well de- 
fined philosophy underlying the edu- 
eation of the blind child. Something 
of the kind seems gradually to be evolv- 
ing through the growth of the day 
school classes for the blind in the pub- 
lie schools. This movement applies the 
principle of social integration and con- 
tinued social adjustment as a major 
factor in, and as a component part of, 
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the education of the child who is blind. 
This is in contradistinetion to the plan 
of residential school instruction which 
of necessity withdraws the child from 
every fundamental and normal social 
environment, substitutes therefor a 
highly organized and planned environ- 
ment of its own, seeks to attain a high 
degree of mental and physical develop- 
ment of the child, returning him at a 
mature age to a world vastly different 
from that to which he has as a grow- 
ing child become aceustomed.’’ 
—George F. Meyer. 


“The philosophy underlying the edu- 
eation of the erippled child, in the 
main, does not differ from that for 
normal children. Any difference that 
does exist is found chiefly in the pro- 
visions which must be made through 
the co-operative efforts of a number of 
public and private agencies whereby 
its specific aims can be accomplished. . . 


‘The suecess of any special class 
group is ultimately to be measured by 
the social and vocational adjustments 
of its individual members insofar as 
their native capacities and various en- 
vironmental factors permit. Therefore, 
holding the social and economic adjust- 
ment of the handicapped individual as 
a goal, the responsibility is largely the 
teacher’s to discover and develop pow- 
ers and abilities as well as to encourage, 
promote, and direct, the development 
of wholesome attitudes toward handi- 
caps, associates, and various types of 
work.”’ 

—Olga L. Lommen. 


4 * * & 
‘*. . . Individual differences are to be 
nurtured rather than discouraged; 


there is real human tragedy in the level- 
ing process that would make all men 
alike and every child a dead average. 
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What incentive is there for a boy who 
is a keen mathematician to be told that, 
before he spends any more time on his 
mathematical problems, he must bring 
his English and his history and his sei- 
ence up to the level of his achievement 
in mathematics? What incentive is 
there for the girl who would soar into 
the heights of literary achievement, 
only to be held down to the dead medi- 
ocrity of ordinary classmates? Before 
long both of these children will lose 
their inspiration if the standardized 
school has its way. And if they do 
not, it will be in spite of rather than 
because of the treatment accorded 
them.’’ 
—Elise H. Martens. 


‘‘Another thing which sight-saving 
classes may well do is to use to their 
advantage the vocational schools now 
set up in our publie school systems. As 
far as we know, only two vocational 
sight-saving classes exist—-one for boys 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and one for girls in 
Detroit. 

‘This is to be decried when passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act by Federal 
government and other laws by various 
States accepting the terms of the Act 
indieate that vocational education has 
a place in every school system.’’ 

—Gladys Dunlop Matlock. 


* * * * 


‘* | . it is also important to secure 
home co-operation and to stimulate the 
child’s own interest in his welfare so 
that he may practice health habits out- 
side of school... . 

‘‘In all the work with the (lowered 
vitality) children, health is the impor- 
tant factor. Illnesses, physical defects, 
and bad health habits should never be 


stressed.’’ 
—Clara Loitman. 
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T WAS about the year 1860 that 
Governor and Mrs. Lippitt of 
Rhode Island discovered that their 
four-year-old daughter, ‘Jeanie, was 
rapidly becoming deaf. They watched 
with great anxiety as first her hearing 
and later her speech slowly faded away. 
Physicians offered no hope to the an- 
xious parents. Their child must in- 
evitably be deaf and dumb. The only 
course was to accept the disability and 
send her to the Institution at Hart- 
ford, an institution which bore the 
repellent name of American Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb and whose inmates 
talked to each other silently with 
strange and conspicuous gestures and 
grimaces. 


At the thought of this fate for her 
beautiful little girl, Miss Lippitt re- 
belled. She had heard that, in Euro- 
pean countries, the deaf were success- 
fully taught not with signs and silence 
but by lip reading and speech and she 
determined to try this method with her 
daughter. Without any technical 
knowledge therefor, but with the ut- 
most care and devotion, she began to 
experiment with Jeanie. In_ every 
spare moment the mother talked to 
her child as if she could hear and un- 
derstand. She pointed to her lips, re- 
peating the words that Jeanie already 
knew, and by every device she could 
think of she coaxed and encouraged her 
to speak the words she could no longer 
hear. The result was a_ triumph; 
Jeanie presently began to speak the 
words she had known before her deaf- 
ness, and Mrs. Lippitt was even able 
to find ways of adding new words to 
her vocabulary. 


At about the same time silence fell 
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The Founding of the Clarke School — 


on another child in a New England 
home. In the mansion of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, the little daugh- 
ter, Mabel, became deaf. And another 
mother made the vow that her child 
should not be deprived of speech. Ap- 
pealing for guidance to Mrs. Lippitt, 
Mrs. Hubbard began to work with 
Mabel along the same lines and 
achieved similar results. 


A Forerunner of Clarke School 


Gardiner Greene Hubbard, founder 
of the National Geographic Society and 
leader in a score of community enter- 
prises, determined that other children 
should benefit by this triumph of 
mother love. He began by introduc- 
ing a bill before the Massachusetts leg- 
islature in 1864, to found a school with- 
in the State’s own confines in which 
children should be taught as his little 
daughter had been. It was defeated. 
Nothing daunted, he joined forces with 
the Lippitts and with a handful of for- 
ward-looking educators and began plan- 
ning another attack. 


His second bill, introduced in 1867, 
was sponsored by such men as Presi- 
dent Hill of Harvard and Horace Mann 
of Boston. Again it seemed doomed. 
The legislators were sincere in their 
utter disbelief that deaf-mute children 
could be taught to speak and to read 
the lips. 


. Meanwhile, in June preceding the in- 
troduction of the second bill, Miss Har- 
riet B. Rogers had opened a little school 
in Chelmsford, Massachusetts, where, 
in spite of people’s incredulity, she had 
managed to get eight pupils together 
and was teaching them by the oral 
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ruethod. She had been aided and en- 
couraged in this effort by Mrs. Lip- 
pitt and Mr. Hubbard. 
an eighteen-year-old pupil, deafened by 
illness at the age of seven, had learned 
to read the lips in eight months’ time. 
So between them these champions of 
sane and normal education for the deaf 
decided upon a bit of strategy to con- 
vinee the unbelieving legislators. Their 
stage was set in Mrs. Josiah Quiney’s 
Boston mansion in March, 1867. 


Roscoe Greene, 


A Momentous Conversation 


The reports of that day recount that 
an essembly of distinguished persons- - 
state officials, legislators, clergymen, 
teachers—were grouped around a boy 
and girl who sat facing each other, per- 
haps ten feet apart, exchanging laugh- 
ing comments about Providence, where 
they both lived; mutual friends, stu- 
dies, vacations. They seemed almost 
to doubt the evidence of their own 
eyes and ears, so strained was the at- 
tention focussed upon these two young 
people—neither of whom could hear a 
sound, Neither of them used a sign 
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Administration Building of the Clarke School 


or a letter of the finger alphabet, yet 
they bridged that gulf of impenetrable 
silence and read from each other’s lips 
the small talk of the day as readily as 
any of their audience exchanged cur- 
rent commonplaces. 

A modern miracle had happened. 
Five minutes conversation between 
Jeanie Lippitt and Roscoe Greene had 
swept away the skepticism of almost 
a century. It was demonstrated past 
all doubting that the deaf need not be 
‘‘dumb’’. They could be taught to 
speak. Such evidence could not be de- 
nied, and the legislators were con- 
vinced. The result of this momentous 
conversation was the founding, later 
in the year, of the Clarke School for 
the Deaf. 


Clarke School is Founded 


Through the beneficence of John 
Clarke, beloved and generous resident 
of Northampton, who offered fifty 
thousand dollars for the establishment 
of a school for the deaf in his city, the 
immediate opening of a school was 
made possible. After his death this 
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gift was increased to approximately 
three hundred thousand dollars. Clarke 
School opened its doors in Northamp- 
ton on October 1, 1867, with twenty 
pupils and two teachers. Mr. Hubbard 
was the first President. Miss Rogers 
became the first principal and her lit- 
tle school in Chelmsford the model and 
nucleus of the larger school. 


Alexander Graham Bell 


Four years after the opening of the 
Clarke School Miss Rogers spent ten 
months in Europe studying methods of 
teaching the deaf in England, Holland, 
Germany, and Austria. During her ab- 
sence, but at her invitation, the Clarke 
School was visited by a young experi- 
menter, Alexander Graham Bell. This 
young Scotchman had been from child- 
hood a student of and experimenter 
with speech. His grandfather, an elo- 
cutionist, was the first man to under- 
take to correct defective speech by ex- 
plaining to his pupils the correct posi- 
tion of the vocal organs. His father 
devised a universal alphabet for record- 
ing sounds of all languages, and his 
uncle took up the same work so that it 
became a family profession. As a boy 
in Seotland this young man grew to be 
so interested in speech that, with his 
brother, he constructed an heroic-sized 
model of the human mouth, throat, and 
vocal organs connected with a bellows, 
which by appropriate manipulation 
could be made to talk. 

So precise was their knowledge of 
the formation of ‘vowels and conso- 
nants that when they had taught a dog 
to growl continuously, they pushed his 
tongue into various positions with their 
fingers and were able to produce, much 
to the mystification of others, a sue- 
cession of sounds which closely re- 
sembled the words, ‘‘How are you, 
Grandmama?”’ 
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He and his brother put their knowl- 
edge to constructive use when they be- 
gan to teach speech to the deaf in Eng- 
land, and it was to introduce his fath- 
er’s system of universal alphabetics 
known as ‘‘Melville Bell’s Visible 
Speech’’ that Alexander Graham Bell 
visited the Clarke School. The theory 
underlying this alphabet was that 
there is an exact position of the mouth 
and lips for every sound, and each 
character of the alphabet was based on 
a diagram of the organs of speech in 
position for a sound. Professor Bell’s 
lectures and demonstrations gave the 
teachers of the Clarke School an ex- 
actness of knowledge of the formation 
of speech sounds which could have been 
gained in no other way. 

For several years Professor Bell’s 
alphabet of symbols was used in the 
Clarke School. Later, Miss Alice Wor- 
cester of the faculty, retaining the in- 
valuable foundation of the system of 
visible speech, translated this alphabet 
into English vowels and consonants, 
and the resulting system was produced 
on a series of charts completed by Miss 
Yale and her assistants after Miss Wor- 
cester’s death—known as the North- 
ampton Speech Charts. These charts 
in their present very simple and prac- 
tical form are now generally in use in 
schools for the deaf throughout the 
United States. They have proved of 
inealeulable value in the early train- 
ing of the deaf and have been extended 
to general use in the study of articula- 
tion and in teaching foreigners to 
speak English. 


A Great Leader in Work for the Deaf 


Alexander Graham Bell fell in love 
with Mabel Hubbard, the deaf daughter 
of the first President of the Board of 
Trustees of Clarke School. His mar- 
riage with her intensified his sympathy 
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for the deaf and he became and re- 
mained to the day of his death their 
ardent champion. 

Professor Bell was elected a Trus- 
tee of the Clarke School and later the 
fifth president of its board. He found- 
ed the Amefiecan Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. He gave without stint of his 
time and money to lecturing and to 
advising individuals afflicted with 
deafness. 

It was Professor Bell’s work on an 
amplifying device by means of which 
those not entirely deaf could hear that 
later led to his invention of the tele- 
phone. Some of his work on the tele- 
phone was done while he was teach- 
ing the deaf in Northampton, and he 
often said that it was his knowledge 
of speech rather than of electricity 
which enabled him to make the first 
telephone. 

The world knows Alexander Graham 
Bell as the inventor of the telephone, 
but perhaps it should honor him more 
if it knew that when he learned the 
invention would bring him wealth, he 
wrote to his mother, ‘‘Now we shall 
have money enough to teach speech to 
little deaf children.’’ 


Other Prominent Persons Actively 
Interested 


The officers and directors of the 
Clarke School have constituted a most 
distinguished succession of well-known 
personages, many of whom have been 
particularly interested in education and 
philanthropy. Space will permit men- 
tion of only a few of them. Besides 
those already referred to, there have 
been the beloved President Franklin 
Carter of Williams College; Frank B. 
Sanborn, one of the Concord group of 
philosophers, and friend of Emerson; 
Samuel Gridley Howe, famous Boston 
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surgeon and philanthropist; G. Stanley 
Hall, noted psychologist and president 
of Clark University; and Horace Mann, 
one of America’s greatest education- 
ists of all time. 

To maintain the active interest and 
cooperation of such outstanding lead- 
ers is a great tribute, and in turn 
helps to account for the unique position 
the Clarke School holds in the field of 
oral instruction for the deaf. 

—Adapted from The Coolidge 
Fund for the Clarke School 
and the Deaf. 





A Tribute to Miss Yale 


By William Allan Nielson 


ig IS sixty-three years since Caroline 
Yale came to Northampton. She 
was then a young woman of twenty- 
two, who had spent two years at Mount 
Holyoke seminary and had done some 
teaching in her native Vermont. The 
Clarke school was then only three 
years old. For sixteen years Miss Yale 
taught under Harriet B. Rogers, the 
first principal; for thirty-six years she 
was herself principal; and for eleven 
years she was principal emeritus and 
director of the normal department. 
Thus it may be said that the Clarke 
school was her life, and—almost as 
truly—that she has been the Clarke 
school. The great development in that 
institution and in the teaching of the 
deaf throughout the world has been to 
a large extent her achievement; and 
that achievement was due to her re- 
markable qualities of mind and char- 
acter. 

The detailed story of her labors in 
her profession is to be found in her 


(Continued on page 26) 
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CAROLINE A. YALE 


1848-1933 


AROLINE A. YALE was born Sep- 
tember 29, 1848, to the New Eng: 
land farm home ef William Lyman and 
Ardelia Strong Yale. Because the farn 
was too distant from the nearest dis 
trict school she received the rudiments 
of her education at home. This was 
followed by attendance at Williston 
Academy, and later at Mount Holyoke 
seminary. 


After a short teaching experience, 
Miss Yale was invited to teach at the 
newly organized Clarke School for the 
Deaf. Here she devoted more than 
sixty years of her life as a pioneer in 
the growth and development of the oral 
method of communication for the deaf. 
Her contributions and leadership dur- 
ing her principal of this 
school won for her international recog- 
nition. 


years as 


In addition to her principalship at 
the Clarke School and 
member of the executive board of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
gave generously of her time and ener- 
gy to other fields of education. For 
many years she was a part time mem- 
ber of the faculty at Smith College 
where she lectured on phonetics in the 
department of spoken English. She 
served for twenty-five years as a mem- 
ber of the Northampton school board, 
for thirty-one years as a trustee of the 
Northampton State Hospital for the 
Insane, and for several years as a trus- 
tee of the Massachusetts School for 
the Feeble-minded. 


her work as a 


she 


Miss Yale was never a faddist, but 
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she was always a leader in advance of 
her time. For example, she was an ex- 
ponent of individualized instruction 
long before the idea was proposed as a 
method of instruction in the publie 
schools. She believed that each child 
should be studied for the purpose of 
liscovering his particular needs. In 
pursuance of this policy she performed 
a service most unusual either in eduea- 
tion or religion, and in which she took 
much personal pride. Although she 
was a staunch and life-long Congrega- 
tionalist, she was personally able to 
teach each child in the faith of his 
family. She prepared the Roman Cath- 
olie children for their first communion 
and confirmation, she taught the Jews 
their prophets and Psalms, and she 
taught the Protestants their Christ. 
Such reverence for parental convie- 
tions by those responsible for the spir- 
itual development of children is in no 
sense common, 


In recognition of Miss Yale’s out- 
standing service to humanity, three in- 
stitutions of higher learning, at differ- 
ent times, conferred honorary degrees 
upon her. The first was the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, in 1896, by Illinois 
Wesleyan University. The second was 
the degree of Doctor of Humane Let- 
ters conferred in 1910 on the oceasion 
of the inauguration of Marion Leroy 
surton as president of Smith College. 
The last, and probably the most signal 
honor of all, was the degree of Doctor 
of Laws awarded in 1927 by Mount 
Holyoke College. It was the seventh 
such degree ever awarded by that col- 
lege in its ninety years of existence. 
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COMMENTS 


On Interesting Statements Made at the Convention 


(Quotations are from Convention Speakers) 


““(XOMING to address a group like 
this is like ‘carrying coals to 


Newcastle’.’’ 


Perhaps in the past this has been 
largely true, but it is not because we 
have solved the problem of an adequate 
education for the exceptional child. 
Fully nine-tenths of the exceptional 
children of Canada and the United 
States are still in the regular class 
rooms, never having received any of 
the educational adjustments of which 
they are urgently in need. On the oth- 
er hand, the one-tenth who are in spec- 
ial classes, have, on the whole, received 
not more than one adjustment at a 
time. Educators have relied on their 
so-called homogeneous groupings to 
solve all the problems of individual dif- 
ferences. As a result specific defects 
have been over emphasized to the neg- 
lect of the other factors involving the 
child’s total personality. Administra- 
tors and teachers still have the fact to 
learn that there is no such thing, in 
any practical sense of the term, as a 
homogeneous group of children. Such 
groups are at best only convenient ad- 
ministrative devices to facilitate the ac- 
complishment of a single given adjust- 
ment. 


That, briefly, is the present situation 
as it affects the exceptional child. The 
proper approach to the problem will 
probably depend on. whether one is 
thinking of emergency relief, a more 
permanent solution, or a combination 
of the two. For emergency relief, 
there is needed new fechniques that 
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will enable the teacher of regular 
grades to make many more adjustments 
than she has been able to make in the 
past. For a more permanent solution, 
there is, of course, a demand for accel- 
erating the spread of special class in- 
struction, especially of the type adapt- 
able to smaller centers. For the sake 
of ali exceptional children concerned 
both iwethods of approach are needed, 
together with a general dissemination 
of information to promote a better un- 
dertaking of individual differences and 
their educational significance. 
& * * a 


special education 


“The 
should swing both ways.’ 


doors of 


, 


Unfortunately, when a school system 
wecepts the responsibility of providing 
educational opportunities suited to the 
needs of the exceptional child the pro- 
gram so provided is ‘dubbed’ as some- 
thing ‘special’ and is ‘partitioned’ 
off from the rest of the organization. 
There is no real necessity for this and 
the social implications involved are of- 
ten serious to the child and parents con- 
cerned. For example, the emphasis 
that is placed on the fact that the re- 
tarded child is different conditions him 
against placement in a special class. 
The stigma and disgrace of being a 
‘special’ is a genuine reality both to 
him and to his family, thereby produc- 
ing a social situation that can not be 
easily compromised. At least, the in- 
stallation of ‘doors’ that swing both 
ways between departments would never 
compensate for the dread of becoming 
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a member of a special class. In other 
words, it matters not so much what 
type of doorway a child is to be 
‘pushed’ through as it does the asso- 
ciations that are attached to the type of 
room into which he is to be ‘pushed.’ 
For his sake, the need is not simply 
better ‘doors,’ but rather a complete 
remodeling that will remove all dis- 
criminating ‘partitions’ from the in- 
terior structure of our school organi- 
zation. When we shall have accom- 
plished this, family co-operation rather 
than opposition will accompany special 
placement of the mentally retarded. 
cf * * * 


“7 have never known a gifted child 
who later amounted to much.’’ 


Perhaps the speaker meant to say 
that he has never known a misguided, 
exploited, and widely publicized child 
prodigy who was able to overcome the 
odds against him. Regardless of the 
mental ability which a child may pos- 
sess at birth, he is in no sense endowed 
with experience; that is a result of 
time and environment. Consequently, 
if the environment is not conducive to 
his proper intellectual and emotional 
development, he will not, in all prob- 
ability, fulfill our hopes and expecta- 
tions. On the other hand, it would be 
quite interesting to know what propor- 
tion of a nation’s successful men and 
women are gifted individuals. From 
such information it would be easy to 
estimate the probability of success for 
the gifted child as compared with the 
probability for the ungifted. In the 
absence of such data, it is our guess 
that other factors being comparable, 
genius is no handicap to success. 


% % ¥ * 


Because of the added interest that has 
been manifested in the activities of the 
‘International Council,’ the board of 
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directors, in session at Toronto, decid- 
ed to extend the services of this or- 
ganization through a new publication 
to be known as the Council Review. It 
is their hope, and the hope of the edit- 
ors concerned, that this publication will 
do its part in contributing to the cause 
for which the International Council 
was established; namely, to promote 
the edueation and welfare of all types 
of exceptional children. 


—H. Z. W. 


NEWS NOTES 


HE W. K. Kellogg Foundation of 
suttle Creek, Michigan, has re- 
cently made possible, through a gener- 
ous grant, a new rural health conser- 
vation contest. This is the first time 
that whole-time county and district 
health units throughout the United 
States have had an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a national health contest 
such as those in which the cities have 
been competing for the last five years. 
It is to be known as the Rural Health 
Conservation contest and will be car- 
ried on by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States working in co-op- 
eration with the American Public 
Health Association. 

The purpose is not so much to find 
a winner upon which to bestow a prize 
as it is to promote sound rural prae- 
tices and to bring to light for the com- 
mon good of all new techniques in use 
by the more progressive units. 

The only requirements for enroll- 
ment are that there should be a full- 
time health officer, and that the county 
or district units coneerned should be 
entered by a chamber of commerce lo- 
cated in the county or district and af- 
filiated with the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 
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The contest closes January 1, 1935. 
As soon as the winner has been an- 
nounced a special report will be is- 
sued containing information relative to 
some of the more worth while pro- 
grams. 


Further data on the contest may be 
obtained either from the Insurance De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C., or 
the Committee on Administrative Prac- 
tice, American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 50 West 50th Street, New York 
City. 


The success of the summer school 
conducted in 1933 at the University of 
Chicago by the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf has lead to the inclusion this 
year of special courses for the hard of 
hearing and teachers of the hard of 
hearing in the summer school at John 
Hopkins University. It was demon- 
strated at Chicago that teachers of 
this special group are eager to take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to gain new 
technique and that the hard of hearing 
themselves weleome the chance to study 
lip reading and to improve their voices. 
Five courses will be offered this sum- 
mer for them with the special coopera- 
tion of the Association. The courses 
offered and the instructors are: The 
Edueation of the Hard of Hearing 
Chiid, Olive Whildin; The Retention or 
Restoration of Normal Speech Pat- 
terns in the Hard of Hearing, Clarence 
D. O’Connor; Normal Speech for the 
Hard of Hearing, Clarence D. O’Con- 
nor; Lip Reading for Hard of Hearing 
Adults, Clara M. Ziegler; Advance Lip 
Reading for Teachers of Hard of Hear- 
ing Adults, Clara M. Ziegler. For fur- 
ther information a catalog may be had 
on application to Dr. Robert B. Roul- 
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ston, Director of Summer Session, John 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

* * * om 

Four universities and colleges in the 
States are offering summer courses for 
the training of supervisors and teach- 
ers of sight-saving classes. They are 
announced in the order of the date of 
opening of the session: 

University of Chicago, June 20 to 
July 27, registration June 18 to 19; 
applications should be made as soon as 
possible to Dean Carl Frederick Huth, 
Cobb Hall, Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Il- 
linois. 

University of Cincinnati, June 25 to 
July 31, registration June 21 by mail 
or in person to Miss Estella Lawes, Di- 
rector Department of Sight Conserva- 
tion, Cincinnati Publie Schools, Heberle 
Sehool, Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (This course will not be given 
unless there are ten candidates regis- 
tered on or before June 21.) 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, New 
York, July 2 to August 10, registration 
July 2 and 3. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, July 9 to August 
17. Registration must be made in per- 
son duly 5, 6, or 7. Information re- 
garding the course may be obtained 
from Dr. J. F. Williams or from Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Direc- 
tor, National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York City. 


*Several thousand educators repre- 
senting the National Council on the 
Physically Handicapped and other edu- 
cational agencies gathered at New 
York University on March 9 and 10 for 
a national conference on the education 
and rehabilitation of handicapped 
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children. Dr. Harvey Zorbaugh, Pro- 
fessor of Education at New York Uni- 
versity acted as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements. The organi- 
zations participating included: Ameri- 
ean Association for the Study of Men- 
tal Deficiency; American Association 
of Visiting Teachers; American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing; American Foundation for 
the Blind; American Heart 
tion; American Occupational Therapy 
Association; American Orthopsychia- 
tric Association; American Society for 
the Study of Disorders of Speech; 
Child Study Association of America; 
Department of Lip Reading, National 
Edneation Association; International 
Society for Crippled Children; Nation- 
al Association of the Deaf, National 
Conference of Juvenile Agencies; Na- 
tional Edueation Association; Nation- 
al Rehabilitation Association; National 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness; and National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. 


Associa- 


The David W. Smouse Opportunity 
Sehool conducted a demonstration for 
the benefit of the delegates to the 
National Convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
Des Moines on Wednesday, May 17, at 
3:00 P. M. The plans were made 
in connection with the work of the 
Committee on the Exceptional Child, of 
which Mrs. Marion L. Faegre, Assist- 
ant Professor of Parent Education, In- 
stitute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota, is national chairman. 


The Smouse school is 
equipped for the education of children 
whose handicaps will not permit them 
to develop to the fullest extent in the 
usual publie school classroom. Special 
attention has been paid to the building 


especially 
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and furnishings in order to surround 
the children with an atmosphere of 
culture and beauty. This school was 
made possible by a gift of Dr. and 
Mrs. David W. Smouse of Des Moines, 
and is operated under the direction of 
the publie school system of that city. 


Colonel Theodore Roosevelt was 
elected president of the National Health 
council at its meeting on February 28 
and immediately entered upon his du- 
ties as directing head of the organiza- 
tion, which itself is composed of seven- 
teen national health organizations hav- 
ing thousands of local associations and 
committees in every city and hamlet in 
the United States. 


The National Health Council was or- 
ganized in 1920. Its objects are to 
promote the prevention of disease by 
acting as a clearing house for member 
organizations, unifying health eduea- 
tion procedures, preventing duplication 
of effort and effecting economies of ad- 
ministration. Nine of the constituent 
organizations moved their offices in a 
body on April 1 to 50 West 50th 
Street, in the new Rockefeller Center. 


* * % * 


Marguerite Lison Ingram, chairman 
of the erippled children’s sub-commit- 
tee on nomenclature of the Internation- 
al Council for Exceptional Children an- 
nounees the personnel of her committee. 
They are: Mr. John J. Lee, State Di- 
rector of Special Education, Lansing, 
Michigan; Miss Constance Leigh, Su- 
perintendent of Newington Home for 


Crippled Children, Newington, Con- 
necticut; Miss Jessie L. Stevenson, 
Supervisor, Orthopedic Nursing Di- 


vision, Visiting Nurse Association, Chi- 
eago, Illinois; and Mr. Walter B. Un- 
derwood, Executive Secretary of Ohio 
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Society for Crippled Children, Elyria, 
Ohio. 


The committee held a meeting at the 
Montreal Convention of the Interna- 
tional Society for Crippled Children. 

A favorable report has been made 
by the Joint Commission on the Emer- 
geney of Edueation in the States 
on the attitude of lay magazines to- 
ward edueation. This study, which 
was under the chairmanship of Dr. 
John K. Norton of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, finds, first, that 
most magazines maintain a constructive 
viewpoint both in their articles and in 
their editorials; and, second, that good 
articles are appearing in inereasing 
numbers. The Joint Commission 
outlined a program for closer eo-oper- 
ation in the future between lay maga- 
zines and educators. 


has 


* & * * 


The American Society for the 
Study of Disorders of Speech has just 
appointed a committee on public re- 
lations to extend speech correction in 
the publie school systems of the United 
States. This committee, of which Dr. 
Smiley Blanton (115 E. 61st Street, 
New York City) is chairman, will seek 
to discover the status of speech corree- 
tion during the depression in the pub- 
lie schools of the United States. They 
will appreciate any information rela- 
tive to school systems that have eur- 
tailed or dropped correction 
work. 


speech 


* * * * 


Miss Nina K. Richardson of Strayer- 
Brant and Siratton College, Baltimore, 
Maryland, has developed a technique 
for adapting key-board instructions to 
pupils with only one hand. Miss Rich- 
ardson reports that these pupils are 
able to meet the same requirements for 
speed and accuracy as other pupils. An 
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article by her appeared in the last De- 
cember issue of the Balance Sheet en- 
titled Teaching Typing for One Hand. 


The study by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching 
on the relation of colleges and secon- 
Pennsylvania is ap- 
This study has 

A publi- 

very im- 
process of 


dary schools in 
proaching completion. 
been under way since 1928. 
eation summarizing certain 
portant results is now in 
preparation. One of the contributions 
of this study is in suggesting means of 
discovering the exceptional child and 
ways of treating him. 


Beginning April 1 over one hundred 
radio stations have been co-operating 
with the International Society for Crip- 
Children in broadeasting each 
and information on the 
crippled child. The purpose is to ae- 
quaint the publie with the achievements 


pled 


week news 


of different organizations in the vari- 
ous sections of this continent. It is the 


hope of the Society that this may in- 
spire other organizations to duplicate 
the suecessful achievements referred to 
in the broadeasts. 
% * ¥ = 

The International Society for Crip- 
pled Children has prepared to distrib- 
ute in large numbers a First Report on 
Infantile Paralysis by Dr. E. V. Cow- 
dry of Washington University at St. 
Louis. This report consists of a brief 
history in laymen’s language of what 
science knows about this dread disease, 
what precautions should be taken, and 
what, in an emergency, parents should 
do first and quickly. 

* * * * 

The International Society for Crip- 
pled Children held its thirteenth annual 
convention at the Mount Royal Hotel at 
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Montreal, Quebec, May 20-26. Repre- 
sentatives were present from France, 
England, Germany, Canada, and the 
United States. Edgar F. (Daddy) Al- 
len, founder and first president of the 
society, was made president-emeritus in 
an impressive ceremony. Paul King of 
Detroit was elected as the new presi- 
dent. 
« 7 * * 


The International Society for Crip- 
pled Children announces the success of 
its White Cross Seal eampaigns con- 
ducted during April and May in Ar- 
kansas, California, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Texas, and the 
District of Columbia. The receipts from 
these drives will be used for the care 
and education of crippled children and 
to continue the campaign of prevention. 


A beautifully illustrated eight page 
periodical of interest to pupils, and 
known as the ‘‘Spy Glass,’’ is being is- 
sued by the American Child Health 
Association. It is a quarterly edited 
by Miss Anne Whitney, and covers sub- 
jects from ‘‘far and near in the world 
of life.’’ The subseription price is sev- 
enty-five cents per year. 

¥ * om * 


Guild 
private 


The Stammerers’ Advisory 
maintains a list of ethical 
schools which successfully correct stam- 
mering and other speech defects, and 
will be glad to send this list gratis to 
any person upon request. 


The American Association on Mental 
Deficiency met May 26-29 at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City. The 
Special School Association joined in the 
afternoon meeting of the first day and 
the American Psychiatrie Association 
joined in the sessions of the last day. 
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The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers was held at the Fort Des 
Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Towa, May 
13-19. The theme of the convention 
was: The Future of the Forgotten 
Child. 


The Northern California Council for 
the Education of Exceptional Children 
held its fifth annual conference at 
Berkley on April 14. The meetings 
were conducted in the California School 
for the Deaf. 


Dr. Walter A. Jessup, President of 
the State University of Iowa, assumed 
the presidency of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 
on May 1. 


* ¥ * * 
The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion met this year at the Netherland 


Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14-17. 


THE TORONTO MEETING 
(Continued from page 9) 
Carleton J. Marinus. This fol- 
lowed by the annual business meeting 

of the Council. 


was 


Special mention should be made of 
the excellent music furnished by vari- 
ous groups from the Toronto Public 
Schools, and also that furnished by 
Frank Oldfield, Toronto’s famous bari- 
tone. 


A note of sadness was felt in the 
deliberations of this, the second meet- 
ing of the Council in Toronto, because 
of the absence of the kindly person- 
ality and wise councils of Dr. S. B. 
Sinclair. He will long be remembered 
as one of Nature’s Gentlemen and a 
strong friend of the handicapped child. 
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Education Meetings 





American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; Section Q— 
Theme: Applications of Science to 
Different Aspects of Education— 
University of California, Berkeley, 
California—June 18-23. 


American Association of Instruetors of 
the Blind; 32nd Biennial Convention 
—Missouri School for the Blind, 
3815 Magnolia Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri—June 25-28. 


American Association of Sehool Phys- 
icians; 7th Annual Meeting—Theme: 
Practical Phases of School Medical 
Inspection and Health Service— 
rand Union Hotel, Saratoga 
Springs, New York—June 25-28. 

(New York State Department of 
Health will hold its annual confer- 
ence at the same time and in the 
same place.) 


Ameriean Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, Ine.; 15th 
Annual Meeting—Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.—June 25-28. 


American Psychology Association, Inc. 
—Columbia University—Headquar- 
ters: John Jay Hall, 114th Street 
and Amsterdam Avenue, New York, 
New York—September 5-8. 


American Public Health Association; 
63rd Annual Meeting — Pasadena, 
California—September 3-6. 

(Western branch of this Associa- 
tion will hold its 5th annual meet- 
ing at the same place and time.) 


Canadian Teachers Federation—Toron- 


to, Ontario, August 8-11. 


b 


Department of Lip Reading, National 
Edueation Association—Washington, 
D. C.—Monday afternoon, July 2. 
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Department of Special Education, Na- 
tional Education Association—Wash- 
ington, D. C.—July 3 and 5. 


National Education Association; Gen- 
eral Sessions—Washington Auditor- 
ium—Washington, D. C.—June 30- 
July 6. 

(Department meetings: Hotel ball- 
room and government buildings.) 


A TRIBUTE TO MISS YALE 
(Continued from page 17) 


Years of Building*, which she was in- 
duced to write two or three years ago 
sut so modestly is the story told that 
it needs much reading between the 
lines and some reflection to realize what 
abilities and what devotion were need- 
ed for the accomplishment of such 
notable results. 


Miss Yale was the descendant of a 
long line of New England ancestors, 
and she embodies the finest qualities 
that we like to aseribe to the New Eng- 
land type—integrity, power of hard 


and sustained labor, keenness in the 
reading of character, and a_ certain 


kind of reticence. To these she added 
the imagination which made her an in- 
ventor and a pioneer, the enthusiasm 
which she imparted to her associates, 
the kindliness and unselfishness which 
pervaded her personal relations, and 
the humor which enabled her to keep 
her sense of proportion in spite of the 
absorbing nature of her task. She was 


* Caroline A. Yale, Years of Building: 
Memories of a Pioneer in a Special 
Field of Education. 

The Dial Press, 152 West 13th St., 
New York, New York. 
Longsman-Green and Company, To- 
ronto. 
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a person of such uprightness of soul 
that her mere presence made _insin- 
cerity and sentimentality impossible. 
Few people carry about them an atmos- 
phere so bracing and wholesome, few 
attain such dignity of personality. 


Miss Yale will be lamented by her 
fellow-teachers of the deaf in many 
countries, and still more keenly by the 
hundreds of former pupils who owe 
chiefly to her salvation from isolation 
and their conscious share in the life of 
the world. But to us who have been 
her neighbors it means that we have 
lost a beloved and revered friend. Our 
valley mourns its loftiest and most dis- 

tinguished figure. 





WHO’S WHO IN 
THIS ISSUE 


of the American Institute for the 
Deaf-Blind, and professor of psychol- 
ogy, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 

Dr. C. C. Goldring, superintendent of 
schools, Toronto, Ontario. 

Dr. Sara Stinehfiekl Hawk, American 

Dr. H. E. Amoss, inspector of auxili- 
ary classes, Department of Eduea- 
tion, Ontario. 

Dr. Meta Anderson, director of Binet 
classes, Newark, New Jersey. 

Dr. Charles Seott Berry, 
special education, Ohio 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


director of 
State Uni- 


May E. Bryne, see Board of Directors. 

Helen De Laporte, see Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Dr. Charles M. Elliott, director of spec- 
ial edueation, Michigan State Norm- 
al College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Dr. Robert H. Gault, director-general 
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Academy for the Study of Speech 
Disorders, Los Angeles, California. 


Jane Little, principal of the Edith L. 
Groves School for Girls Toronto, On- 
tario. 

Dr. Clara Loitman, Health Department, 
Public Schools, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


Olga L. Lommen, see Board of Diree- 


tors. 


Dr. Carleton J. Marinus, director of 
the medical survey, Board of Edu- 
cation, Detroit, Michigan. 

Dr. Elise Hl. Martens, senior specialist 
in the education of exceptional chil- 
dren, United States Office of Eduea- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Dr, Helen MaeMurehy, retired chief, Di- 
vision of Child Welfare, Department 
of Pensions and National Health, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Gladys Dunlop Matlock, supervisor of 
sight-saving classes, Detroit, Mich. 

Alice Metzner, director of special edu- 
cation, Detroit, Michigan. 

George I. Meyers, supervisor of braille 
and sight-saving classes, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Dr. William Allan Neilson, president of 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Dr. Frederick L. Patry, phychiatrist, 
The University of the State of New 

York, Albany, New York. 

Dr. S. B. Sinelair, late 
auxiliary classes, Department of Edu- 
cation, Ontario. 

Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, director of special 
education and mental hygiene, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Wil- 
mington, Delaware; and lecturer in 
the extension departments of the 
University of Delaware and New 
York University. 

Dr. Caroline A. Yale, see biography of. 


inspector of 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Paper Covered Booklets, Outlines, 
Work Books, Bibliographies, Etc. 





American Council on Education—Edu- 
cational Measurements and Guidance 
—148p—1933—50c—Report of the 
second conference under the aus- 
pices of the group test surveys and 
the committee on personnel methods 
of the American Council on Eduea- 
tion and the Educational Records 
Bureau. 

sailey, Edna; Laton, Anita D; Bishop, 
Elizabeth L.—Outline for Study of 
Children in Schools—248p—1933— 
$2.25—MceGraw-Hill—To serve as a 
guide to first-hand study of children 
in schools. 


Bishop, Elizabeth L.—see Bailey, Ed- 


na; Laton, Anita D.; and Bishop, 
Elizabeth L. 

Bridgman, Ralph P.—The Quest for 
Emotional Honesty — 12p — 1933 
University of Iowa. 

British Library of Information—Hand- 


book of Suggestions on Health Edu- 

cation—11p — 1933 — His Majesty’s 

Stationery Office—A statement of the 

generally accepted principles of hy- 

giene upon which the development 
and maintenance of sound bodily 
health depends. 

Coolidge, Dr. Emelyn L.—a series of 
pamphlets on child care—Pictorial 
Review Company—gratis. 

Copeland, Royal S.—Edueation and 
the Prevention of Crime—16p—1934 
—American Council on Edueation— 
gratis—Address delivered before the 
National Education Association, De- 
partment of Superintendence, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, February 28, 1934. 
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Cunliffe, R. B.—Trends in Vocational 
Guidance—42p—1933—Rutgers Uni- 
versity—25e. 

Doll, Edgar A.—The Problem of the 
Feeble-Minded in New Jersey—31p— 
1933 — Department Institutions 
and Agencies, New Jersey—gratis—— 
The relation of the publie schools to 
the publie institutions. 

Edson, Newell W.-—Sex Conduct—10p 
—1933—University of Towa. 


of 


Ine.—The Journal 
of Experimental Edueation—-Child 
Development — 162p 
1932—$1.50. Child Development—- 
236p—December, 1933—$1.50. Cur- 
riculum Construction — 93p — June, 
1933—$1.50. Methods of Instruc- 
tion—92p—September, 1933—$1.50. 
Reprints of any article under any of 


“dwards Brothers, 
Ed ls Brotl 


- December, 


the above genera! subjects may be 
obtained at prices ranging from 2¢ 
to 78e. 
Furfey, Paul Hanley—Understanding 
Your School-Age Child—13p—1933 
University of Towa. 


Goss, J. Edward—Chats in an Employ- 


ment Office—39p—1934—The Inor 
Publishing Company, Ine. —25¢e— 


Handbook that counselors and prin- 
cipals may put in the hands of young 
people. 

Gray, Ruth A.—Research and Investi- 


gations Reported by City School 
Systems—37p—1934—United States 


Office of Education. 

Gray, Ruth A.—Research and Investi- 
gations Reported by State Depart- 
ments of Education and State Edu- 
cation Associations — 24p — 1934 — 
United States Office of Education. 


Hansen, Rowna—Edueational Activi- 
ties for the Young Child in the 
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Home—15p — 1933 — United States 
Office of Education. 

Hattendorf, Katherine Wood — Par- 
ents’ Answers to Children’s Sex 
Questions—15p—1933—University of 
Iowa. 

Hollock, Grace T.—see Winslow, C. E 
A. and Hollock, Grace T. 

Hosey, Gertrude — Humphreys. 
Pauline A. and Hosey, Gertrude. 

Humphreys, Pauline A. and Hosey 
Gertrude—A Workbook in Child 
Psychology — 115p — 1933 — Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc. 
based upon Morgan’s Child Psychol- 


see 


The exercises are 


ogy and other reference books used 
as optional work. 
Johnson, Wendell—The 
Stuttering on the Personality 
—1933—University of Iowa. 
Kelly, Daniel J. and Knowlton, Effie F. 
—A Practicable School Health Pro- 
gram—32p—1932—Metropolitan Life 


Influence of 
140p 


Insurance Company—gratis—Resume 

of program in Binghamton, New 
York. 

Kelly, Helen Garside 
dividual Differences in 
Capacity in Relation to Some Phys- 

Characteristies — 59p — 1933 

fowa—-Paper, $1.00; 


A Study of In- 
Breathing 


ical 
University of 
Cloth, $1.35. 
Knowlton, Effie I’ —see 
J. and Knowlton, Effie F. 
Levi McKinley 


Kelly, Daniel 


Krueger, see Smith, 
Henry Lester and Kreuger, Levi Me- 
Kinley. 

Latimer, Jean V.—Unit Teaching in 
Health Education—4p—1933- 
chusetts Tuberculosis League—10e. 

Laton, Anita D.—see Bailey, Edna; 
Laton, Anita D.; and Bishop, Eliza- 
beth L. 

Lehman, Harvey C. and Stoke, Stuart 
M.—A Workbook in Edueational 
Psychology—151p—1933 — Prentice- 
Hall, Ine.—80c. 


Massa- 
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Leib, Karl E.—Effects of Changing 
Economie Conditions Upon Children 
—9p—1933—University of Iowa. 

L’Engle, Louise—Feeding a Family 
During a Depression—9p—1933— 
University of Iowa. 

Lombard, Ellen C.—Practieal Aids for 
Study Groups and for the Individuals 
Interested in Child Care and Train- 
ing—9p—1933—Office of Edueation. 

Lowrey, Lawson G. and Smith, Geddes 
—The Institute for Child Guidanee—- 
116p—1933—Commonwealth Fund—- 
gratis—Important activities of the 
Institute for Child Guidance and the 
developments and results of its 
work. 

Martens, Elise H.—Annotated Biblio- 
graphies on the Education and Psy- 

Exceptional Children— 

States Office of Edu- 


cology of 
1933—United 
cation— 
(a.) Gifted Children—6p—1933 
(b.) Socially Maladjusted  Chil- 
dren—20p—1933 


(c.) Blind Children—8p—1933 
(d.) Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Children—8p—1933 


(e.) Speech Defective Children— 
5p-—1933 
(f.) Delicate Children—3p—1933 
An Annotated Bibliography on the 
Education and Psychology of Ex- 
ceptional Children—7p—1933—Unit- 
ed States Office of Edueation. 
Gifted Children—45p—1933—United 
States Office of Education—5e. 
(Giroup Activities for Mentally Re- 
tarded Children—146p—1933—Unit- 
ed States Office of Eduecation—15e— 
a symposium. 
Organization for Exceptional Chil- 
dren Within State Departments of 
Education — 35p — 1933 — United 
States Office of Education. 
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McCabe—Good References on Charac- 
ter Education—9p—1933—Office of 
Education—gratis 

MecConn, Max—Edueational Guidance 
is Now Possible—27p—1933—Ameri- 
can Council on Education—Reprint- 
ed from the Education Record for 
October, 1933, The American Council 
on Education. 

McLeod, Beatrice—Blind and Partial- 
ly Seeing Children—32p — 1933 — 
United States Office of Education—- 
5e. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
—The Baby — 32p — 1934—gratis— 
Health and care. 

Health Bulletin for Teachers—4p— 
issued monthly during school year— 
gratis. 

Moore, Fred—Child Health: A State 
and National Dilemma—13p—1933— 
University of Iowa. 

National Research Council — Fourth 
Conference on Research in Child 
Development—173p—1933. 

National Tuberculosis Association — 
Procedure for the Discovery and 
Care of Tuberculosis Children—16p 
—1933—can be secured through state 
tuberculosis case- 
finding work and eare of tuberculous 
children may be organized. 

Norem, G. M. and Wiederaenders, M. 
F.—Studies in the Psychology of 
Learning—75p—1933—University of 
lowa—75ce—An appraisal of the ex- 
perimental work that has been com- 
pleted on the transfer of training. 

Ojemann, Ralph H.— What Money 
Means to the Child—10p—1933—Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Pettit, Louise E.—see Ready, Marie M.; 
and Pettit, Louise O. 

Pratt, George K.—Mental Hygiene and 

the Individual Child—10p—1933— 

University of Iowa. 


association—How 
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Prescott, D. A.—The Training of Teach- 
ers—35p—1933—Rutgers University 
—25ic—An Attempt to translate a 
philosophy into an _ experimental 
plan. 

Ready, Marie M. and Pettit, Louise O. 
—Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion—4p—1934—United States Of- 
fice of Education. 

Research Bulletin—Edueation for Char- 
acter—Part I—79p—1934—National 
Edueation Association—25e—Person- 
al and social factors in character de- 
velopment and psychological pro- 
cesses and principles involved. 

Roberts, Katherine Elliott—learning 
in Pre-School and Orphanage Chil- 
dren—94p--1933-—University of [o- 
wa—Paper, $1.00, Cloth, $1.35. 

Robinson, Francis P.—The Role of 
Eye Movements in Reading With an 
Evaluation of Techniques for Their 
Improvement —52p—1933—Universi- 
ty of lowa—50e. 

Rogers, James Frederick—Health Edu- 

- cation—4p—1934— United States Of- 
fice of Education. 

Seoe, Hjalmar Fletcher—Bladder Con- 
trol in Infaney and Early Childhood 
—Tp—1933—University of Iowa. 

Scoe, Hjalmar Fletcher—Bladder Con- 
trol in Infaney and Early Child- 
hood—83p—University of lowa—Pa- 
per $1.00, Cloth $1.35. 

Segel, David—Are We a Nation of 
Twelve-Year Olds ?—2p—1933—Unit- 
ed States Office of Education—Re- 
print from School Life, December, 
1933. 

Segel, David—Selected List of Tests 
and Ratings for Social Adaptations 
—llip—United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Selzer, Charles A._-Lateral Dominance 
and Visual Fusion—119p—1933— 
Harvard University Press—$1.00— 
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Their application to difficulties in 
reading, writing, spelling, and 
speech. 

Shaw, Clifford R.—Juvenile Delinquen- 
ey—A Case History—11p—1933— 
University of Iowa. 

Shaw, Clifford R.—Juvenile Delinquen- 
ey—A Group Tradition—1l4p—1933 
—University of Iowa. 

Skeels, Harold Manville—A Study of 
Some Factors in Form Board Accom- 
plishments of Pre-School Children— 
148p—1933—University of Towa— 
Account of the construction and va- 
lidation. 

Smith, Geddes—see Lowrey, Lawson 
G.; and Smith, Geddes. 

Smith, Henry Lester and Krueger, Levi 
McKinley—A Brief Summary of Lit- 
erature on 

ana University—50e. 

Stephens, J. M.—The Influence of the 
School on the Individual—106p—1933 

srothers — Coneerned 
with understanding the 
which the school influences the in- 
dividual. 

Stoddard, D.—What Motion 
Pictures Mean to Child—8&p— 
1933—University of Iowa. 

Stoke, Stuart M.—see Lehman, Harvey 
C.; and Stoke, Stuart M. 

Whitney, Anne—Health 
Whither Bound—4p—1933—Ametrt- 
ean Child Health Association—5e—a 
reprint. 

United States Office of Edueation— 
Public and Private Residential 
Schools for Mentally Deficient and 
Epileptics—16p—1933. 

United States Office of Edueation— 
Public and Private Residential 
Schools for Delinquent . Children-— 
1930-31—13p—1933. 

Walker, Wilma—The Visiting Teacher 
—llp—1933—University of Iowa. 


— Edwards 
means hy 


George 


the 


Edueation—- 


Council Review 


Leadership—80p—Indi- 


Wiederaenders, M. ¥.—see Norem, G. 
M., and Wiederaenders, M. F. 

Williams, Harold M.—Musieal Guid- 
anee of Young Children—15p—1933 
—University of Iowa. 

Winslow, C. E. A. and Hollock, Grace 
T.—Health Through the Ages, with 
chart—64p—1933—Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Comapny—gratis — Story 
of man’s search for health—supple- 
mentary reading for pupils. 





CLOTH BOUND BOOKS 





Abelson, Harold H.—The Art of Edu- 
eational Research — 332p — 1933 — 
World Book Company—$2.00—Its 
purposes and procedures. 

Allen, Richard D.-——Case-Conference 
Problems in Group Guidanee—151p 

1933—Inor Publishing Company— 
$1.55—A manual and casebook for 
class counselors in secondary schools. 

Allen, Richard D.; Stewart, 
J.;: and Sehlorb, Lester J.—Common 
Problems in Group Guidanee—186p 
—1933—Inor Publishing Company— 
$1.95—A for counselors in 


secondary schools. 


Franees 


manual 


American Council on Edueation—Meas- 

and Guidanee of College 
Students—199p—1933—Williams and 
Wilkins Company—First Report of 
the Committee on Personnel Methods 
of the American Council on Eduea- 
tion. 

Arlitt, Ada Hart—Adoleseent Psychol- 
ogy—-250p—1933—American Book 
Company—$2.25—Intended to aid in 
the understanding and interpretation 
of adolescent behavior. 

sartlett, Frederic H.—Infants and 
Children—409p—1932—Farrar and 
Rinehart, Ine.—$1.50—Guide for 
mothers on the care, nutrition, and 
development of infants and children. 


urement 
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Bennett, Thomas Gordon—Health Pro 
gram for the Children of the County 
—196p—1933—Teachers College, Co- 

University—$2.00—Outlines 

prac- 


lumbia 
the means whereby essential 
tices and available resources may be 
organized in achieving a health pro- 
gram for a county; a dissertation for 
doctorate degree. 
Benson-Lough-Skinner-West —Psychol- 
ogy for Teachers—489p—1933—Ginn 
Company—$2.00—Intended to 
present the phases of psychology ap- 
plicable in the daily work of teach- 


and 


ers. 
Brown, Marion—Leadership Among 
High School Pupils—166p—1933 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sitv—$1.75- 
dies of pupils in positions of leader- 


Based on 259 ease stu- 


ship; a dissertation for doctorate de- 


gree. 
Douglas, Aubrey A.-The Ameriean 
School Sytsem-——491p—1954—Farrar 


and Rinehart, $2.50—A _ Sur- 
vey of the prineiples and practices 


Ine. 


of edueation. 


Dransfield, J. KEdgar—Administration 
of Enrichment to Superior Children 
Classroom—107p 


Columbia 


in the Typical 
1933—Teachers College, 
University — $1.50 — A 
for doctorate degree. 


dissertation 


The Psychology of 
Adolescence —377p—1934—Prentiee- 
Hall, Ine.—$¢3.00-—Emphasizes _ per- 
sonal problems and makes introdue- 


Garrison, Karl C. 


tion to basie experimental studies. 
Benjamin C., Gruen- 


M. 


Gruenberg, see 
‘ 


berg, Sidonie and Gruenberg, 


Benjamin C. 


Gruenberg, Sidonie M. and Gruen- 
berg, Benjamin C.—Parents, Chil- 
dren, and Monev — 219p — Viking 


Press—$1.75—A guide for the orien- 
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tation of children in relation to mon- 
ey. 

Hartshorne, Hugh—Charaeter in Hnu- 
man Relations—357p—1933—Charles 
Seribner’s Sons—$2.50—Point of 
view with regard to the nature of 
character and an the 
means by which edueators have tried 


appraisal of 


to cultivate it in youth. 
Heaton, Kenneth L.—The Character 
Emphasis in Edueation—415p—1933 
University of Chicago Press—$3.00 
Methods and materials that have 
been used in elementary and secon- 
dary schools. 
Arthur T.—Child Psychology 
Prentice-Hall, Ine.— 
emotional de- 


Jersild, 
462p—1933 
$3.00—Mental 
velopment from birth to adolescence. 
Kawin, Ethel—Children of Pre-School 
Age — 340p — 1934 — University of 
3.50—Studies in 
socio-enoeomie status, social adjust- 
ment, and mental ability, with illus- 


and 


Chicago Press— 


trated cases. 
New Leisure Chal- 
314p—1933—Na- 


Lies, Eugene T. 
lenges the Schools 
tional Edueation Association—cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.50—Study of what 
the schools are doing and can do in 
meeting the leisure-time needs of to- 


day and tomorrow. 


Lough — see Benson-Lough-Skinner- 
. West. 
Mid-West Conference of the Chicago 


Association for Child Study and 
Parent Edueation, March 1932: De- 
veloping Attitudes in Children— 
156p—1933—The University of Chi- 
eago Press—$1.50—How to guide the 
child’s state of mind on social, re. 
ligious, political, ethical, and voea- 
tional attitudes. 
Mursell, James L.—Human Values in 
Edueation-—388p—1934—Sil- 
ver, Burdette and Company—#2.40 
—Interpretation of the values of mu- 





Musie 
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sic in terms of a social philosophy of 
education. 

Nash, Jay B.—Physiological Health 
308p—1933—A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany—$2.00—Possible contributions 
of the physical program 
to physiological health. 

Richmond, Winifred V.—The Adoles- 

s0y—233p—1933—Farrar and 

$2.50—The problems 


education 


cent 
Rinehart, Ine.- 
of normal and abnormal youth, writ- 
ten popularly for the layman. 


Schlorb, Lester J.—see Allen, Rich 
ard D.; Stewart, Frances J.; and 
Sehlorb, Lester J. 

Shirley, Mary M.—The First Two 


Years, A Study of Twenty-Five Ba- 
bies, Volume III, Personality Mani- 
festations—228p—1933 — University 
of Minnesota Press—$#2.50—Based on 
weekly observations of behavior un- 
der preseribed conditions and on no- 
tations of incidental happenings. 
Skinner — see Benson-Lough-Skinner- 
West. 
Spencer, Mary Elizabeth—Health Edu- 
Teachers—168p—1933 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity—-A study of the pre-service of 


eation for 


preparation of classroom teachers—- 


a dissertation for doctorate degree. 
Stewart, Frances J.—see Allen, Rich- 
ard D.; Stewart, Franees J.; and 


Schlorb, Lester J. 
Tucker, Beverly R.—Adoleseence—121p 
—1933—The Stratford Company-—— 


$1.25—The perturbations and dis- 
orders of this period. 
Wagoner, Lovisa C.—The Develop- 


ment of Learning in Young Children 
—318p—1933—McGraw-Hill Book 
Company—$2.50—Emphasis is plae- 
ed upon learning rather than upon 
training. 
West — see 
West. 


Benson-Lough-Skinner- 


Council Review 


White, William A.—Crimes and Crim- 
inals—276p—1933—Farrar and Rinc- 
hart—$2.50—A study of the anti- 
social mind, normal and abnormal. 

Wolfe, W. Beran—Nervous Breakdown 
—240p—1933—Farrar and Rinehart, 
Ine.—$2.50 — Handbook of advice 
written for the layman. 


Anderson, Rose G.—see Kuhlmann, F.; 
and Anderson, Rose G. 

Brown, Marion A.—see Strang, Ruth; 
grown, Marion; and Stratton, Doro- 
thy Cc. 

Clark 

Clark, Willis W.—see Tiegs, Ernest W.., 
and Clark. Willis W. 

Cornell, Ethel L. and Coxe, Warren W. 


-see Lee-Clark. 


A Performance Ability Seale 
88p—1934—World Book Company—- 
Manual $1.50, individual reeord 


blanks, per package of 25, 90e—To 
aid in determining the possibility of 
non-verbal and 
conerete media the edueation of chil- 
dren deficient in verbal and abstract 


furthering through 


abilities. 

Coxe, Warren W.-~—see Cornell, Ethel 
LL. and Coxe, Warren W . 

Edueational Test Bureau, Ine.—Unit 
Seales of Attainment—Division I, 
grades 3-4—Division II, grades 5-6— 
Division III, grades 7-8—Two Forms, 
A and B, for each division—1933—- 
Educational Test Bureau, Ine.—In- 
tended to measure the abilities and 
ranges of information of pupils. 

Foster, Josephine C.—see Goodenough. 
Florence; Foster, Josephine C.; and 
VanWagenen, M. J. 

Frazen, Raymond and Palmer, George 
T.—ACH Index of Nutritional Status 
—12p—1934—American Child Health 
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Association—10e—An aid in sorting 
out children who should be seen by 
the physician. 

Garvey—Primary Reading Tests—1934 
-—Southern California Schoolbook 
Depository, Ltd. 

Goodenough, Florence; Foster, Joseph- 
ine C.; and VanWagenen, M. J.— 
Minnesota Pre School Seale—1932— 
Edueational Test Bureau, Ine. 


Kelly, William A.—Edueational Psy- 
chology—501p—1933—The Bruce 


Publishing Company—Intended for 
use in Catholie colleges and univer- 
sities, 

Keyes, Noel—see Loofbourow, Graham 
C. and Keyes, Noel. 

Kuhlman, F. and Anderson, Rose G.— 
Intelligenee Tests, fourth edition-— 
Grade 1 first semester, Grade 1 sec- 
ond semester, Grade 2, Grade 3, 
Grade 4, Grade 5, Grade 6, Grade 
7-8, Grade 9 (maturity )—1933—Ednu- 
eational Test Bureau, Ine—Several 
changes are made in this edition. 


Lee-Clark—Reading Readiness Tests— 


1934—Southern California School- 
book Depository, Ltd.—per pkg. of 
25 tests, 75e net; 4e in smaller quan- 
tities; extra manuals, 5e; specimen 


set, 15e. 

Loofbourow, Graham C. and Keyes, 
Noel—Personal Index—8p—1933—- 
Edueational Test Bureau, Ine.—For 


the detection of attitudes indicative 
of problem-behavior; intended pri- 
marily for group surveys. 

Modern School Achievement Tests— 
Forms 1 and 2—-1931—Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University—$5.00 per 


hundred. 
Paln.er, George T.—see Frazen, Ray- 
mond and Palmer, George T. 
Pintner, Rudolf—Pintner Intelligence 
Tests,grades 4-8 — 1932 — Teachers 
College, Columbia University—$7.20 
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per hundred —Group intelligence 
tests of the verbal type suitable for 
grades 4-8 inclusive; not a speed 
test. 


Strang, Ruth; Brown, Marion A.; and 
Stratton, Dorothy C.—Test of Know- 
ledge of Social Usage for Junior and 
Senior High Schools—1933—Colum- 
bia University, Teachers College. 





Stratton, Dorothy C.—see Strang, 
Ruth; Brown, Marion A.; and Strat- 
ton, Dorothy C. 


Tiegs, Ernest W. and Clark, Willis W. 
—Progressive Achievement Tests— 
1934—Primary Battery, grades 1, 2, 
and 3, per pkg. of 25 tests, 75¢e; 4e 
a copy in smaller quantities; extra 
manuals, 5¢; extra scoring keys, 1¢ 
specimen set, 15e. 

Elementary Battery, grades 4-6, per 

pkg. of 25 tests, $1.25; Intermediate 

sattery, grades 7-9, per pkg. of 25 

tests, $1.25; Other prices in propor- 

tion—Forms A and B for each bat- 

tery—Southern California School- 
book Depository, Ltd. 


Goodenough, 
and 


VanWagenen,M. J. 
Florence; Foster, Josephine C.; 
VanWagenen, M. J. 

VanWagenen, M. J. 
ness Tests—Edueational Test Bureau, 
Ine. 


see 


Reading Readi- 
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Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company—Col- 
gate’s Junior Dental Hygiene Kit— 
1933—10e—The Kit consists of a 
child’s tooth brush, a liberal tube of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, and 
a leaflet with an interesting message 
to children about mouth health. -The 
kits are available only to worker in 
this field. 
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